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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

cowboys who sang it were entirely ignorant of its origin. 
He sent a copy to Mr. Lomax at least a year ago, and just 
the other day Mr. Lomax came upon the song under the 
title of The Glory Trail in a little book of western verse by 
Charles Badger Clark. 

The circumstance is particularly interesting as it reveals 
how a folk-song comes to be a folk-song. It shows the folk- 
song in process of growth, both by elimination and by accre- 
tion, for the changes made in this poem through orali 
transmission are very interesting. I think the author him- 
self would recognize that they add to the directness, vivid- 
ness and force of the song. Inversions are straightened to 
natural order, adding emphasis, and active verbs substituted 
for weaker forms, increasing the action. Slight as the 
changes are, they give life. Not that the song was not a 
good one in the start: we congratulated Mr. Clark in the 
last number of Poetry, hypothetically ; now that the hypo- 
thesis is removed, we congratulate him again. It is not 
everyone who wakes to find himself a folk-poet, and that in 
less than a generation. A. C. H. 
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JOHN MASEFIELD 

Lollingdon Downs, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

It is not every poet whose personal reading of his poems 
makes friends for them, but Mr. Masefield is one of these. 
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The simplicity of the man — a simplicity neither child-like 
nor Olympian, but unassertively big and human — this in 
itself seems to enlarge any audience-chamber with the 
breadth of far horizons and quiet it with the stillness of a 
night of stars. And his deep bass voice is like the music of 
the seven seas, rich with all the sorrows of the world. One 
feels in watching him that this poet is a great man, with 
reserves of power in him which his art has not yet expressed ; 
indeed, may never express unless the organ he plays is the 
fittest instrument of all life's orchestra for the expression 
of that power. 

Personally I doubt if it is: his life is like to be a finer 
poem than any he will write. He writes perhaps too easily, 
so that his genius does not reach down deep enough into the 
innermost heart of the man. His poetry is not insincere or 
superficial — far from it ; but it is not so big and simple 
and profound as he is. Compared with the all-round com- 
pleteness of a great character, it is fragmentary — mere half- 
strains and side-lights. 

Like the sixty sonnets printed last year with Good Friday, 

most of the poems in Lollingdon Downs are the meditative 

inquiry of a modern mind into the meaning of life. The 

first one begins: 

So I have known this life — ■ 
These beads of colored days, 
This self the string. 
What is this thing? 

They are an inquiry, not a solution. They are a search 

for the principle of life, a search through and beyond the 

assertions of science. How much does man see? 
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Out of the special cell's most special sense 
Came the suggestion when the light was sweet ; 
All skill, all beauty, all magnificence 
Are hints so caught, man's glimpse of the complete. 
And, though the body rots, that sense survives, 
Being of life's own essence it endures 
(Fruit of the spirit's tillage in men's lives) 
Round all this ghost that wandering flesh immures. 
This is our friend, who, when the iron brain 
Assails, or the earth clogs, or the sun hides, 
Is the good God to whom none calls in vain, 
Man's Achieved Good, which, being Life, abides: 
The man-made God, that man in happy breath 
Makes in despite of Time and dusty death. 

But beyond man and even the "man-made God" the 
impenetrable mystery leads on: 

You are too beautiful for mortal eyes, 
You the divine unapprehended soul ; 
The red worm in the marrow of the wise 
Stirs as you pass, but never sees you whole. 
Even as the watcher in the midnight tower 
Knows from a change in heaven an unseen star, 
So from your beauty, so from summer flower, 
So from the light, one guesses what you are. 
So in the darkness does the traveller come 
To some lit chink, through which he cannot see 
More than a light, nor hear more than a hum, 
Of the great hall where kings in council be. 
So, in the grave, the red and mouthless worm 
Knows of the soul that held his body firm. 

The tone of the book is almost despairing, as if the war's 
agony, though unmentioned, were a grief too deep for words. 
Sometimes one wonders if the poet does not feel a doubt of 
England's future, a fear that her great days are over and 
her star on the wane. The brief dialogue, The Frontier, 
seems a definite expression of such feeling through an epi- 
sode of the disintegrating Roman empire. This brief stark 
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tragedy seems to me the best thing in the book, and one of 
the best things the poet has done ; one gets from it a startling 
sense of world-agony when the Roman legions fell back 
forever : 

Chief. You see the end of things. 
The power of a thousand kings 
Helped us to this, and now the power 
Is so much hay that was a flower. 

Lucius. We have been very great and strong. 

Chief. That's over now. 

Lucius. It will be long 

Before the world will see our like. 

Chief. We've kept these thieves beyond the dyke 
A good long time, here on the Wall. 

Lucius. Colonel, we ought to sound a call 
To mark the end of this. 

Chief. We ought. 

Look — there's the hill-top where we fought 
Old Foxfoot. Look — there in the whin. 
Old ruffian knave. Come on. Fall in. 

And so it ends. "Is it the debacle?" the poet seems to be 
saying. H. M. 

DREAMER AND CYNIC 

An April Elegy, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Mitchell Ken- 

nerley. 

Of all the poets writing in America today Arthur Davison 
Ficke is preeminently the poet of dreams. His early books, 
From the Isles, The Earth Passion and The Happy Princess 
showed a spirit early awake, early articulate, dominated and 
lit by the strange, gossamer, flame-lit dreams of youth, 
dreams which spin fantastic webs and know little whereof 
they spin, which tremble with eternal aspiration and know not 
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